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[-] veritate_valeo 1 1 1 points 16 hours ago* 

To answer this question you have to understand the 
difference between a nation and a state. If you already 
know this difference, skip to the end. (I'm going to make 
some generalizations, forgive me if I stray too broad). 

A state, to borrow Max Weber's definition (which in many 
social sciences is a standard definition), is the institution _ 
which has a monopoly on the legitim§^jk&J)P^(5l^lc^ir! 
given territory [1]. This usually means the state is the army 
and police, but also the taxation system to fund those 
organizations and the government to decide how they are 
used. A state, therefore, is a set of institutions: The 
government, the bureaucracy, etc. 

A nation, in contrast, is a group of people who feel bound 
to each other into a collective by something shared, like 
religion, ethnicity, language, or other cultural elements. 
Benedict Anderson defines it as "an imagined political 
community" though with the caveat that he does so in the 
middle of a few paragraphs wherein he explains that it's a 
very tricky thing to pin down with a precise definition [2]. 

So, these terms aren't immediately clear, and in fact 
"nation," "country," "state," "nation-state," etc are often used 
interchangeably all the time by laymen and even journalists, 
leading to quite a bit of confusion about what each one 
means. Let's look at some examples: 

A good example of a nation is the Jewish people. Though 
several times throughout their history they have had a state 
("Israel"), for most of their history they have not, and they 
have maintained a shared tradition, religion, ethnic identity, 
and even some elements of language. During the Jewish 
Diaspora after the Roman annexation of Judea, Jews 
scattered throughout the world, not belonging to any 
particular state: they lived in the Roman Empire, Persia, 
China, and in the Middle ages throughout the many 
different Christian polities of Europe as well as throughout 
the middle east. Through this time they formed 
communities, often segregated either voluntarily or by force 
from other inhabitants of their homes, and they maintained 
an identity and shared recognition as a people, a "nation," 
adrift in the world. I'll come back with a few more examples 
after discussing states. 

States, in one form or another, are much more pervasive. 
The simplest form of a state is a sedentary bandit, who, 
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having decided to stop roaming around harassing villages 
for money, decides to settle down: he protects a village in 
exchange for regular tribute. Thus, the simplest state is a 
leader, his military force, and taxation to fund that military 
force (and of course a population to extract that taxation 
from). One obviously sees this structure copied across the 
world for most of recorded history: settled civilizations 
generally have a government (be it monarchy, oligarchy, 
republic, democracy, etc.), a means of commanding and 
supplying a military force, and a system of taxation or 
tribute in order to pay for that military. Clearly most states 
have found it prudent to go beyond this basic formula, and 
often create laws, establish order, promote particular 
religious beliefs, and provide services back to the people 
(infrastructure, education, health, etc). The usual date for 
the beginning of the "modern" idea of the state is the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1 648, in which it was agreed by all the 
major European powers that states were sovereign, and 
that it is not the place of one state to interfere in the internal 
affairs of another. 

So to return to the Jewish example, Jews at one point were 
in possession of a state of Israel, had their own kings, 
soldiers, and system of taxes and tributes. When they were 
conquered at various points (by Babylonians, Romans etc) 
the state was conquered and destroyed, but the nation 
persisted: the Jews kept on thinking of themselves as a 
people with a shared history, culture, religion and identity, 
and whether they were captives in Egypt or Babylon or 
adrift in the Roman empire (other states), they would 
remain a nation. Does this example make sense? When 
Israel was re-established as a state in the 20th century, the 
"nation of Israel" finally had a "state of Israel" to go "home" 
to. 

In the modern world, you often see Nations and States 
come in various combinations. Some nations are spread 
across multiple states: the German "nation" between the 
World Wars was (in one conception) spread throughout 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc., and Hitler 
agitated that the entire German Nation should be united 
under the German State. Other times, one state contains 
several different nations: Spain, for example, contains 
Castillians, Basques, Catalans and others, and many 
Basques and Catalans feel that they are separate nations 
and should have their own states. The United States federal 
government is a State, under whose authority there are 50 
"states", and much of the history of the US has been to 
meld together different immigrant groups and conquered 
peoples into one American "nation". The whole "melting pot" 
analogy is a classic attempt at "nationbuilding": trying to 
create shared values and traditions in order to bring 
different groups of people into one community. Putin's 
rationale for interference in Ukraine is based on the idea 
that the Russian residents there belong to the greater 
Russian Nation and should thus be re-incorporated into the 
mother country. This general process of trying to patch 
together "lost" or "separated" pieces of a nation is called 
"irredentism". Sometimes, nations/states get very lucky and 
the borders of the nation line up very closely with the border 
of a nation. Portugal is a classic example: Portugal is pretty 
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course); France is up there as a pretty good one. Other 
nations like Yugoslavia got so unlucky that they were torn 
apart by nationalist forces. Some states (like Syria) are just 
carved out on a map and governments are forced to try to 
create a nation out of thin air (didn't work too well in Syria, it 
seems). Benedict Anderson gives the example of Siam as 
just something left over: it became a country just because 
everything around it was partitioned off into colonies! 

Anyway, to the point: why was France the first modern 
Nation? That claim is a very contestable one, and I'd like to 
see what /u/SanatKumara is using to back that up, but 
usually the claim dates to the French Revolution in 1789 in 
which the National Assembly declared France to be a nation 
and a state, or two years later in which the people of France 
(all adult males) elected a National Convention as its 
governing body, and perhaps further in 1793 when the 
convention ordered the mass mobilization of the entire 
French population to defend the country: 

From this moment until such time as its enemies shall 
have been driven from the soil of the Republic all 
Frenchmen are in permanent requisition for the 
services of the armies. The young men shall fight; the 
married men shall forge arms and transport provisions; 
the women shall make tents and clothes and shall 
serve in the hospitals; the children shall turn linen into 
lint; the old men shall betake themselves to the public 
squares in order to arouse the courage of the warriors 
and preach hatred of kings and the unity of the 
Republic" 

Placing an exact date on the idea is difficult, but what one 
can safely conclude is that whereas France had been a 
state for centuries, it had been a monarchical state owned, 
as it were, by the king (Louis XIV famously declared "I am 
the state"). In the Revolution, with the institution of a 
Republic, the people of France laid claim to the state, and 
by serving in the military en masseto defend the country, 
established that the French State and French Nation are 
one and the same, thus the modern Nation-State was born. 

Please let me know if I can explain anything further! 

TL;DR: Nations are groups of people with a shared identity. 
States are institutions like governments. When a discrete 
group of people has its own state, that's called a "nation- 
state". France was arguably (though very contestably) the 
first modern nation-state. 

A kJ 
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[-] sunday_silence 13 points 14 hours ago 



First of all let me commend you for defining these terms into a fairly workable model. I was skeptical at first, 
but after reading your post it's pretty logical. 

But (theres always a but) I have a minor criticism. How do you define peoples such as the Gypsies, who 
share a religion, language, etc? Or other groups as well? Actually they are fairly similar to the jewish people 
prior to 1948. 

However, I think it better to make a distinction between those groups who have a well defined geographical 
presence and those who dont. I would call the latter: "tribes" and the former "nations." To me, the jews before 
1948, the Gypsies today, the barbarian groups who overran Rome, the peoples who inhabited North 
American before europeans came, these I would all call "tribes." And distinguish them from those with more 
well defined borders, such as the Polish nation before it was partitioned; or say the nation of Tibet. 

How do you come out on that issue? Is the issue of a fixed geographical border crucial to this definition or 
does it not matter? 

Thanks for a very insightful post! 
permalink parent 

[-] tharealpizzagurl 24 points 7 hours ago 

In response to your desire to distinguish between tribes and nations: he didn't just come up with these 
definitions and he isn't really at liberty to change them without flying in the face of our long established 
understanding of human societies. That being said, "tribe" was once used to refer to pre-state social 
groups. Your emphasis on fixed borders is also problematic. Did the Jews revert from a nation to a tribe 
when they lost their homeland? Were the Mongols a tribe when they lived as nomads, only to become a 
nation through conquest? We are arguing semantics here. It comes down to "tribe" being a term that has 
largely been eclipsed by "nation" because distinguishing between the two is arbitrary exercise in 
eurocentrism. 

permalink parent 

[-] veritate_valeo 7 points 7 hours ago* 

r Good question; I think to answer that question you would have to ask Gypsies/Roma. Do they perceive 
other Gypsies and Roma outside their family as members of a community who share a common culture 
and historical experience? Despite the obviously logistical difficulties in carrying out that survey, I think 
that would be revealing. 

A nation exists when a significant number of people in a community consider themselves to form a 
nation, or behave as if they formed one 

-Hugh Setson-Watson, Nations and States (quotation mined from Anderson) 

If we assume for a minute that there is a core of Gypsies who do feel that way, and thus perceive each 
other as a nation, there is still no reason that all nations have to feel bound to an aspiration for statehood. 
To use my example above, Jews of course have a tradition (whether modern or ancient I cannot say, I'm 
not a scholar of Jewish history) of always wanting to return to the Levant and re-establish the state of 
Israel. But there is no law saying that to be a nation you have to want to be a state. In fact, if one of the 
defining features of Gypsie nationhood is their statelessness and tendency to migrate, then having a 
state, the definition of which does require a "fixed geographical border" as you put it, would be inherently 
inimical to Gypsie nationhood. 
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If we assume for a minute that there is a core of Gypsies who do feel that way, and thus 
perceive each other as a nation, there is still no reason that all nations have to feel bound to an 
aspiration for statehood. To use my example above, Jews of course have a tradition (whether 
modern or ancient I cannot say, I'm not a scholar of Jewish history) of always wanting to return 
to the Levant and re-establish the state of Israel. But there is no law saying that to be a nation 
you have to want to be a state. In fact, if one of the defining features of Gypsie nationhood is 
their statelessness and tendency to migrate, then having a state, the definition of which does 
require a "fixed geographical border" as you put it, would be inherently inimical to Gypsie 
nationhood. 

Relevant reading: 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bundism 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Beth_din 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kris_%28Romani_court%29 

Jewish nationalism has not necessarily pushed for a Jewish state; Bundism was a major Jewish 
movement that was pushing for a formal legally-recognized Jewish nation with governing authority 
but without sovereign authority over a parcel of land. Jewish courts for resolving civil disputes have 
been around for ages (and are still present in some communities) and similar courts are present 
within the Romani community. There is no reason why you can't have a national authority that 
operates separate from and differently from state authorities so long as the members of that nation 
are consenting to that authority. 

permalink parent 

[-] veritate_valeo 1 point 5 minutes ago 

Very interesting. I don't disagree with your claims in the slightest. Where things like this 
arguably reach the highest degree of institutionalization is in multi-corporate states like in 
Lebanon or in the Ottoman millet system, where each religious confession essentially operated 
as an institutional nation with its own laws and regulations, within the broader governing state. 

permalink parent 
\ [-] RIAnker 4 points 6 hours ago 

u/tharealpizzagurl has it right below regarding the academic use of these terms, and the fact that "tribe" 
is a particularly problematic term. 

As it's generally understood, part of what makes a group of people a "nation" as opposed to simply 
sharing ethnic heritage is in how they see themselves. In your example, the Roma peoples (gypsies) 
clearly have shared cultural elements, but (and I'm no expert) they don't feel like part of a larger nation of 
Roma that spreads across many current states. They have loyalty to their extended family/clan groups, 
but they're not out there agitating to create a Roma State somewhere. Contrast them with the Kurds, a 
group regularly in the news these days. Kurds have never had a well-defined State at any point in history 
(they've had territory that's predominantly Kurdish but not the defined borders and other key institutions 
that mark a unified State according to the definition we're talking about). However, they feel clearly that 
they should have a State, and feel that all Kurds, whether they are Turkish, Syrian, Iraqi or of another 
country right now, are part of a greater Kurdish Nation. So the way a group regards themselves is a big 
part of whether or not they are considered a Nation. 

BTW, check out the book 1491 by Charles Mann. It's a "popular science" book, which means it extends 
past real science to create a narrative that may or may not be accurate. But it will really challenge your 
presumptions about North America prior to European contact. 

permalink parent 
[-] Solideus 3 points 7 hours ago 

How would nations and/or states splitting into conflicting groups fit into this? Would a civil war create two new 
nations under the same state, for instance? 

permalink parent 



▲ [-] veritate_valeo 5 points 6 hours ago* 



A civil war is a contest for control of the institutions of a state; at the outset one would say the state is 
contested, but as fronts ossify and trenches turn into borders, one would say that the state has split. Civil 
wars occur for a variety of reasons, but either the distinct nationness preceded the civil war (as in Syria, 
arguably, wherein the sides in the civil war tend to then line up amongst national lines) or has to be 
created in response to the civil war (China/Taiwan comes to mind - the Chinese nation was separated by 
political lines, and one side was built into a nation along Communist lines and the other side was built into 
a nation along Nationalist lines; this is example is even more interesting because each side technically 
claims to own the other, officially endorsing the idea that the nations and the states are separate and 
distinct). If two groups on opposite sides of a civil war continue to perceive themselves as one people 
and one nation, and don't perceive that their separate political positions constitute sufficient reason for a 
permanent historical split, then arguably they will attempt to re-unify into one nation - both North and 
South Korea ostensibly desire the re-unification of the Korean peninsula, for example, and if the North 
Korean state collapses the South would attempt to integrate the North, but as always there will be 
problems. If you want to include East and West Germany as examples of "states splitting into conflicting 
groups", that one works here too. 

| ► | 

permalink parent 
▲ [-] ncmentis 4 points 3 hours ago 

The only major quibble I have, not really a disagreement, is that it should be made clear that a nation is a 
shared activity. It's the belief \n a shared history, identity, etc, and the practice of that belief, that makes a 
nation. There seems to be some confusion in the replies on that point and it's consistent with the 
misunderstanding people generally have about nations which is that they are invented, not a pre-existing fact 
that is discovered about a people. 

Nationalists attempt to essentialize nationality because it increases their political power. And I think even non- 
nationalists prefer to essentialize facts about their history because it makes the narrative simpler. 

permalink parent 

[-] meeooww 2 points 9 hours ago 

Thank you for typing all of that out, very interesting and very informative and definitely answered my question! 

permalink parent 

[-] menge101 3 points 4 hours ago 

♦ Wow, I'm really amazed at this. I never thought of these distinctions. 

This actually sheds some light on the issues inherent in the Israel-Palestine conflict that I had never really 
considered before. 

permalink parent 
j Jj^ [-] veritate_valeo 4 points 4 hours ago 

▼ Yep; Palestinians would be a great example of a nation that seeks a state. 

permalink parent 
[-] Laugarhraun 1 point 5 hours ago 

Can't you say that France was a nation-state wayy earlier, when Philippe Auguste went to "King of the 
Francs" to "King of France"? You suddenly go from a simple nation (we're all Francs) to a state (with 
geographical bounds)? Therefore a nation-state. 

Other elements of a modern state were set up, such a hierarchical administration. Other elements of the 
modern nation arrived (especially under his scions Saint Louis and Philippe Le Bel): seigneurs don't refer to 
the seigneur right above them but straight to the King (see e.g. Saint Louis' direct justice), they cannot beat 
their own money, they cannot fight against one another anymore... 

Therefore even though the "state-nation" notion arrives only in the 19th century, wasn't France already a 
nation-state in the early 2nd millenium? 

permalink parent 

[-] veritate_valeo 3 points 4 hours ago 



Part of what makes a modern nation different from a historical nation is the degree to which a national 
spirit is "popular" in the sense of "of the masses of people". Certainly Philippe Auguste outlined the 
distinction between the Franks and France and in so doing reified the ideas of both French nation and 
French state, but that doesn't mean that anyone outside the educated elite really cared about the 
distinction. Even at the early outset of the revolution, "it is at the top, rather than in any imaginary middle 
of French society, that the cultural roots of the revolution should be sought" (Schama, Simon; Citizens: A 
Chronicle of the French Revolution), and only through common ordeal and travails were the popular 
masses forged into a sense of collective nationhood. 

permalink parent 

[-] mogrim 1 point 4 hours ago 

How about Elizabethan England? It would seem to fit the criteria outlined above. 

permalink parent 
[-] kangaroosevelt 1 point 4 hours ago 

Quick question concerning the definition of 'nation' (which you touch on obliquely in your response to 
/u/sunday_silence). 

It seems from the definitions, that an individual can be a part of more than one nation. To continue with the 
Jewish example, there are people who would strongly identify as both Jewish and American. This would 
seem to require that they belong both to the Jewish nation with it's set of shared identity and history and 
America with it's shared identity and history. Of course there are a lot of Jewish Americans (somewhere 
above 2% of the US population), so this isn't an issue of a few lone and dispersed individuals but a 
community of bi-national Jewish Americans (if I can be excused for the ad hoc terminology). This implies that 
nations are not mutually exclusive, which seems quite logical. In fact, this would seem to hold true for any 
group of organized religious believers living in a state that does not require citizens to practice a state-specific 
religion. 

But there doesn't seem to be any reason that an individual can only belong to one or two nations. To give an 
off-the-top-of-my-head example a Jewish, Liberal, African-American appears to belong to four nations each 
with their own set of sometimes conflicting "religion, ethnicity, language, [and] other cultural elements." And 
then there are what I'll call nested nations. This individual might be a Reform Jew, Blue Dog Democrat, 
Sudanese-American, South Carolinian. These descriptors each describe an arguably sizable group of people 
with a shared society that is a subset of the still accurate previous description of this person. 

So the question arises what defines a "significant number of people in a community?" Surely the four nations 
(or more) of the individual described above are sizable, but what about smaller groups? People born and 
raised in Charleston, SC seem to have nation-like attributes. But then so do the people that will regularly 
show up at the farmers' market every weekend. And so on. It seems obvious that a sizable group must 
contain more than a couple people - there is no nation of /u/kangaroosevelt - but how few? Could a family 
be considered nationalistic? What about cults or cult-like groups? (I'm sure this is at least partially what you 
refer to as Benedict Anderson's explination of "an imagined political community" as "a very tricky thing to pin 
down with a precise definition.") 

I know this seems pedantic, but I'm curious about the definitions because I know very little about it and it is 
very interesting. 

permalink parent 



H banjaloupe 2 points 3 hours ago 



I'm not particularly well-versed in the definitions, but I think the distinction is that the "shared cultural 
elements" making up a nation are more large-scale, foundational qualities such as language or ethnicity 
(as /u/veritate_valeo mentioned above), rather than things that are smaller-scale such as political parties 
or cities. 

However, there are qualities like sex category which are even larger scale, but we don't generally talk 
about nations of men or women, or nations of black or blond haired people. Those other shared elements 
(smaller scale/regional groupings as well as very large scale biological groupings) often get described as 
having "cultures" instead, which gets mentioned in the definition of "nation" above (with a nation having 
shared cultural elements). They might also get called "communities" which is a similarly fuzzy term. 

So from what I understand, what's really central is an individual's own perception of whether they are part 
of a nation that defines the boundaries of what "nation" refers to. And your choice of what term to use, in 
these sorts of fuzzy cases, is probably more important for revealing what kind of lens you'll use (e.g. 
speaking about a "nation of men" implies you'll be speaking with the metaphors/conceptual tools of a 
political scientist, perhaps) than for carving the world at the joints. 

permalink parent 
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